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Chesterfield's wit, which he tried to keep in its scabbard,
sometimes flashes out, as when he says for instance,
' Everything suffers by translation except a Bishop ';
and more genially when in his deaf old age, he said of
himself and another deaf old peer, ' Tyrawley and I
have been dead these two years ; but we don't choose
to have it known/

If, after reading Sainte-Beuve's essay on Chesterfield,
we recall Dr. Johnson's saying that his letters ' teach the
morals of a whore, and the manners of a dancing-master/
we find ourselves in a very different critical and moral
atmosphere. But even Dr. Johnson in a less exasperated
mood was forced to admit that Chesterfield's corres-
pondence, expurgated of what he considered its immoral
precepts, would make a book which ' should be put into
the hands of every young gentleman.'

IX

Lord Chesterfield was supposed to have described
Dr. Johnson as * a respectable Hottentot' ; and the
phrase, though apparently not meant for Johnson, was
taken by their contemporaries as representing what the
polite nobleman thought of the uncouth scholar. These
two notable eighteenth-century figures lived indeed in
worlds very different from each other ; each was famous
for his wit, but while Chesterfield regarded this quality
as a possession dangerous for its possessor, Dr. Johnson,
disporting himself in a less polished sphere, was hampered
by no such scruples. To shine in conversation was in
him, as Sir Joshua Reynolds said, a predominating passion;
he fought on every occasion as if his reputation depended
on the victory of the moment; and he fought with all
the weapons. Among these he wielded with complete
recklessness that shining sword of wit which the politic
earl had said should be kept safely in its scabbard, and not
brandished to the terror of the company. The strokes